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BE HAPPY! 


Now: more than ever, Mark ‘Twain 

proves a blessing to you. Banish all 
depression and let in the sunshine of 
Mark Twain’s radiant humor! Revel in 
the hearty and robust fun of the great 
story-teller. Next to sunshine and fresh 
air, Mark Twain has done more for the 
welfare of mankind than any other agency. 
His is the antidote par excellence for the 
blues, all species of grouch, melancholy, 
and general debility of the intellect. You 
want Mark Twain’s Collected Writings now more than ever, and here is 
You may still obtain the Author’s National Edition of 








your opportunity. 


MARK TWAIN 


AT 


% PRICE 


but 
“Tomorrow” may be too late! 





WITHIN A SHORT TIME THIS EDITION WILL BE WITH- 
DRAWN from the market, for arrangements are now under way for a 


more expensive set. 
P" 

The set is in twenty-five volumes, each measpring 5x7's inches. They 
are carefully printed on excellent paper and bound in a handsome red crepe 
cloth, have titles in gold, decorative design on shelf-back, a medallion of 
the great author on the cover, head-bands and title-pages in two colors. 
is included at 


“Harper’s Magazine” or ““The North American Review” 


this special price. 

THERE’S A COUPON BELOW awaiting your signature to bring 
the books. Now, we are making it possible for any one to be bright and 
cheery. SEND NO MONEY. You have a year within which to pay for 
the twenty-five volumes. Sign the coupon below for “Your Mark Twain.” 
*Tomorrow” may be too late! 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, New York City 


Please send me in THE HARPER WAY, charges prepaid, a set of 


MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding, and enter my name us a subseriber for one year to Har- 
PER'S MAGAZINE, under the terms of your offer, Tt is understood [may retain the set for five 
days, and at theexpiration of that time if I do not care for the books I will return them at 
your expense and you will cancel the subscription to the MAGAZINE, If L keep the books I will 
remit $2.000 month until the full price of the books and the MAGAZINE, $25.00, has been ee 
or within thirty days will send you $23.75 as payment in full. PU. 


Signature 


Send books to 


The North American Review’ may be substituted for Harper's Magazine” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle’s _ 
F FCC Famous Book on Dancing 


This is the official book 
of the modern dance 
craze. It is written by 
the couple who have in- 
structed New _  York’s 
“400” in the modern 
dance steps at $25 a 
lesson. It is a beautifully 
printed book of nearly 
200 pages, bound in blue 
ribbed cioth with art inlay, 
and illustrated throughout 
with moving picture films 
of every important step, 
posed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. This book 
selis regularly at book- 
stores for $1.25 a copy. 
We have obtained a lim- 
ited edition for free distribution among new PUCK readers. 
Until this edition is exhausted, we will present a copy 
absolutely without charge to every new subscriber sending 
us $2.50 for a six months’ subscription to PUCK. This is 
one of the most liberal publisher’s offers made this year, 
and is open only to readers whose names do not at present 
appear on our books. 
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A Magazine of 


Cleverness 


Edited by 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
and H. 1. MENCKEN 


ET the December Number of The Smart Set, 
now to be found on all news-stands, and read: 
“The Blue Sphere,” by Theodore Dreiser the 
man who wrote “Sister Carrie” and “ Jennie 
Gerhardt” ; 

“The Woman Who Lost,” the first long story 
written by Helen Woljeska since her book, 
“A Woman's Confessional,” which created a 
sensation eight years ago; 

“In Hell with the Dramatists,” 
by Randolph Bartlett ; 

The latest piece of work from the pen of Brieux of 

“Damaged Goods” fame ; 
AND 


‘Twenty other unusual short stories, together with half 
a hundred piquing satires, burlesques, and epigrams. 


a laughable satire 


Beware of the Several Cheap Imitations 
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The Popularity of “The Seven Arts” 


With the theatrical season in full swing, the holiday books fast making their 
appearance, and the assurance of an excellent series of opera, it is small wonder 
that Mr. Huneker’s ‘‘Seven Arts’”’ continues to increase in popularity. Prefacing 
its nomination with a highly impressionistic portrait of Mr. Huneker by George 
Luks, Vanity Fair names him for its “‘ Hall of Fame” - 

‘*Because he wasn’t afraid to tell the truth about Richard Wagner. 
Because he discourses with equal facility about beer and Chopin, 
Philadelphia cooking and Dr. Strauss, Rops and German watering 
places, Coney Island and Appolonius of Tyana. Because he introduced 
us to many delightfully wicked authors. And, finally, because he is as 
entertaining a sick friend as anybody ever sat up with.” 


And, almost in the same breath, Don Marquis, in the New York Sun, tell us: 
“Every time we read an article by James Huneker we always think 
how nice it is that so many people have written things for Mr. Huneker 
to write about.”’ 
All of which goes to show that the literary world watches Mr. Huneker’s 
“Seven Arts”’ pretty closely. 


Mr. Flagg Works in a New Medium 


James Montgomery Flagg has done a new stunt. Folks who know Mr. Flagg 
will not be surprised at this announcement, because there is nothing especially 
remarkable in James Montgomery Flagg’s hewing a splinter-new trail to fame in 
the realm of art. But his latest achievement — which PUCK will have the pleasure 
of introducing in an early number — marks so distinct a departure from his former 
work that we feel that our readers will agree with us when we say that PUCK has 
again taken the lead in giving expression to a new and important development of 
contemporary caricature. This much we will confide Mr. Flagg’s forthcoming 
work in PUCK is done neither with pen and ink, nor with brush. Are you curious? 


Start the New Year With Puck’s $250.00 


PUCK offers a prize of $250.00 for the best all-’round cover received before 
January 1. This contest is open to all artists, and the paintings will be judged upon 
the following scale: Fifty points for the idea back of the subject, twenty-five points 
for the attention-arresting value of its color; twenty-five points for the technical 
execution of the painting. PUCK hopes through this prize offer to stimulate a desire 
among American artists to produce noteworthy pieces of color suitable for cover 
reproduction, and it will be seen from our system of awarding the prize that the 
painting with the real idea back of it stands the best chance of receiving the prize. 
Mark your contribution ‘‘ Prize Contest,’”’ and enclose postage for its return if it does 
not win the prize. 
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Teaching 


business of life later on: 
—breaking uP the corner 
T hus i in the 

on scientific Brunswick Tables are 

“Grown America”’ keep strong. 


“‘oang.” 


moments of tense uncertainty 


home. 


the whole family. 





Carom or Pocket 


The famous Brunswick “ Baby Grand 


home surroundings. 

Gives perfect playing qualities 
Cushions famed for quick action. 
Willie Hoppe, Geo. Sutton, Marcus W. 
experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


“Baby Grand" Tables for Carom Bil- 
liards, Pocket Billiards or Combination 
Carom and Pocket Billiards made 3 ft. by 
6 ft., 314 by 7 and 4 by 8; new Brunswick 
“Grand” 4'4 by 9. All have disappearing 
cue rack and accessory drawer that con- 
ceals playing outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include 
“ Convertible”’ models that are changed in 
a moment from perfect Billiard Tables to 
Dining or Library Tables. 
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” Home 
Domingo mahogany with genuine Vermont slate 
with cheaply made wood-bed tables or toys. 
Brunswick Regulation table modified only in size and design to harmonize with 


style, 


to Play,” et 
outhit Jree. 


Our 
prices and lets you try any style table 30 day 
your own home 
if you like 

New edition of our de 
illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick Home 
Tables, gives prices and full details. 
coupon printed below and book arrives postpaid 
by return mail, 
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‘Young America’ 


to Shoot! 


—yes, teaching him the love of home, fair sport and clean companions: 
—tempering his boyish arms with manly confidence to hit the mark in the 


homes of thousands now, real Carom and Pocket Billiards played 
helping 


“Young America’ grow big and 


Royal games that make the mind and muscle tingle with a healthy sest— 
then gales of laughter that spring from the heart. 
Give your boy this rapturous training through the long winter evenings, at 
Brighten your own leisure hours with merry rivalry at Billiards among 


“BABY GRAND" 


Billiard Tables 


Table is made of beautiful San 
bed. It should not be confused 
For the ‘Baby Grand”’ is really a 


fast imported billiard cloth and Monarch 
Its speed and accuracy are 
Catton 


marvel of 
Billiard 


and numerous other 


Playing Outfit FREE 


With every Brunswick Table, regardless of 
we give all necessary balls, cues, cue 
clamps, tips, markers, cover, brush, book “ How 


a complete, high-class playing 


20 Cents a Day 


plan offers factory 
im 
Payments spread over a year, 
low as 20 cents a day. 
luxe Billiard book, 


popular purchase 


with terms a 


Send the 


free. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 6-E —623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me your free book illustrated in coiors— 


“BILLIARDS — The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day free trial offer 
Name 


Address (335) 





THE « COLLEGE ARMY” AS A RESERVE FOR UNCLE SAM 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL — Of physical benefit to but few of the students; of no benefit to the nation 








ONGreeNS ’ eo 
THE COLLEGE ARMY — Of physical benefit to all of the students; of inestimable practical worth to the nation 
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Established, 1877. Puck 1s the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 


College athletics are 
now at their height. 
Every day hundreds, 
andin some cases thous- 
ands, of people journey to see a few picked men 
on the football field battle with a few men of 
another college, while the student body sits in 
the cheering stands and, except for expansion 
of the lungs, gets no exercise whatever. Without 
attacking football, PUCK suggests that there is 
room for reform in college athletics. 


A COLLEGIATE 
OPPORTUNITY 


In particular, it does not seem in keeping with 
American institutions to have a trainer, coaches, 
rubbers, waiters, and private dining halls devoted 
to the physical development of the physically 
most fit men in the college while the majority of 
the students get little or no physical training. 


On the other hand the need for a body of 
trained disciplined men in the United States was 
never greater than to-day. With Europe ablaze 
with the world’s greatest war, with armies and 
navies learning daily new lessons in offense and 
defense, no nation, just because it is out of the 
actual conflict can afford to be a mere spectator 
of thecolossaldrama. Old notions of security are 
giving way, and not without reason, to doubt. 
Jingo boastfulness gives place to sober thinking. 


While it is not PUCK’s intention to dwell upon 
the needs of the army and navy, it must be 
apparent to all that one phase of need goes 
deeper than guns or forts or submarines or air- 
craft. There is a need of men. It takes more 
than good will, more than money to equip, clothe, 
feed, and organize an army. The foundation of 
military strength in any nation is trained men, 
men who are accustomed to discipline, men 
who when called to the colors do not have to spend 
from six months to a year in a training camp. 


The universities and colleges of our country 
could solve the problem of adequate military 
defense. Trained men could be recruited from 
the ranks of our students by a simple system. 
For less money than is at present expended for the 
football team, a system of military drill, under the 
supervision of acorps of trained experts, could be 
installed which would be of real body-building 
benefit to every student. The colleges through the 
medium of the athletic associations could easily 
appoint two days a week on which the entire 
college should assemble for military drill, man- 
euvering, and military exercises. PUCK suggests 
that a university army, whose regiments would be 
the student body of each of our colleges, would 
meet the needs of the physical development of the 
students and of national emergency defense. 


The magnificent work done by the Boy Scouts 
in the war in Europe to-day can give but a slight 
indication of what could be accomplished by a 
similar trained body of educated grown-up men. 
The Boy Scouts are but boys, and uneducated 
boys at that. But yet such important work as 
guarding railroad crossings, watching reservoirs, 





transporting supplies, etc., is entrusted to them 
simply because of their experience in looking at 
a situation from a larger point of view and 
deciding promptly what is to be done. 


The peace establishment of the United States 
at present costs $250,000,000. The sum is 
immense and cannot be largely increased. The 
results in the way of national defense are inade- 
quate. The total of the amount expended in all 
of our colleges for the so-called major sports 
would sum up comparatively to quite as appalling 
an amount. College athletics, although they 
occupy a lot of space in our newspapers, are 
without commensurate value to the great bulk 
of the students. Without any increased expendi- 
ture either for armament by our government or 
for athletics by our colleges, the need for a 
larger army and for physically better men can be 
met by the plan of a University Peace Army. 


Would it not be a more inspiring sight than 
any football game to sit in the stand and watch 
the entire college with banners flying, man to man, 
go through the maneuvres of a drill—a drill that 
would develop them individually into physically 
fit men, and as a unit into a body of immense 
potential value to their country? 


Would not such an army be a great force to- 
wards cohesion and democracy in the student 
body? Would not this Peace Army be arod and 
a staff to the United States this army of educated 
men with trained heads and hands, ready to think 
quickly and to serve their country intelligently in 
time of national crisis, whether that crisis appear 
in the form of earthquake, flood, or war? 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS 
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snapshots 


By KEBLE HOWARD 


I. In a London Club 


ex "HE HON. ALGY: ‘Lo, 
| % */ix| | dear boy! Not in Scot- 


| land? 

LORD BERTIE : Appar- 

ently not. You here? 
THE HON. ALGY: So 


US, | Se they tell me. Do you 

ANIPe 

< S ed refresh the inner man 
eae at all? 


LORD BERTIE: If I must, I must. 

THE HON. ALGY: You must. Come hither, 
Frederick. Bring us drinks adapted to the time 
of day, the state of the thermometer, and the 
ghastly fact of being in London at this time of 
year. Why no shooting, Bertie? 

LORD BERTIE: Due to sudden insanity, pos- 
sibly permanent, of my revered uncle. It has 
been revealed to him in a dream that grouse 
are not Germans. ‘‘If you want any shooting,” 
he wrote, “shoot the enemies of your country.” 
The amiable old lunatic overlooked the fact that 
I don’t happen to be a soldier. 

THE HON. ALGY: Precisely. They tell me 
that one must drill for six months. I’d rather 
be massacred where I sit. 

VOICE WITHOUT: Great German Advawnce! 
Pyper! Great German Advawnce! 

LORD BERTIE: Just throttle that baritone, 
Frederick, will you? 

FREDERICK: Very good, my lord. 

VOICE WITHOUT : Great German Advawnce ! 
Pyper! Great German 

THE HON. ALGY: Has he left us, Frederick? 

FREDERICK: Yes, sir. I brought you a paper, 
sir. It seems that the Germans have made a 
forward movement. 

LORD BERTIE: An impertinent race, I fear, 
Frederick. 

FREDERICK: I’m afraid so, my lord. 

THE HON. ALGY: Would you say that the 
matter demanded serious attention, Frederick? 

FREDERICK: Well, sir, if I might offer an 
opinion, I think it’s time we rubbed their noses 
in it. 

LORD BERTIE: Not a bad idea. Not half a 
bad idea. Are you doing anything in particular 
this morning, Algy ? 

THE HON. ALGY: Nothing peculiarly brac- 
ing. 

















“I'll shoot you for a shilling”’ 
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“ Kindly call a conveyance, Frederick’’ 


All readers of “ The London Sketch” know | 
Keble Howard. His weekly chat is one of that 
periodical’s best features. Mr. Howard, who is 
now a regular contributor to Puck, gives us in the 
accompanying series of dialogues a vivid if humor- 

ous sidelight upon England in war time. 


LORD BERTIE: Then what do you say to 
joining the Army? 

THE HON. ALGY: You suggest that we 
should enlist? 

LORD BERTIE: I believe that’s what they 
call it. 

THE HON. ALGY: I’m with you. Kindly 
call a conveyance, Frederick. 

VOICE WITHOUT: Taxi! Taxi! 

( They adjust their monocles and stroll out.) 
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II. The Squire at Dinner. 


PARSON: Any news from London this even- 
ing, Squire? 

SQUIRE: I had a telephone message about 
six o’clock. Nothing definite. Help yourself to 
port, Vicar. 

PARSON: I saw in my paper this morning 
that the Kaiser may try to come to terms a little 
later on. Do you think that likely? 

SQUIRE: I think it quite likely. 

PARSON: And what will be our answer ? 

SQUIRE: Saving your presence, Vicar, we 
shall invite him to go to hell. 

PARSON: A very proper reply. Here’s to 
His Majesty, His Majesty’s Army, and His 
Majesty’s Navy! God bless ’em! 

SQUIRE: Amen to that. No, Vicar, there 
will be but one end to this business. 

PARSON: Quite so. I--er—went down to 
the rifle-range to-day. 

SQUIRE: I was there yesterday. 

PARSON: I scored a bull. 

SQUIRE: So did I, you rascal! 

PARSON: I made twenty-three in eight shots! 

SQUIRE: Then I beat you! I made twenty- 
four! 

PARSON: I’ll tell you what I’ll do, Squire. 
P’ll shoot you to-morrow for a shilling. 





SQUIRE: Done with you! I’ll beat your old 
head off! 

PARSON: I doubt it. In my Oxford days 

SQUIRE: When I was at Cambridge 

THE HOSTESS (looking in) : Now, you two! 
We’re waiting for bridge! 

SQUIRE: A thousand pardons, my dear, but 
this old ruffian will brag of his prowess as a 
marksman. After you, Vicar! 


(Exit humming “Hearts of Oak.’’ ) 
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III. In a Country Cottage 


KIND LADY: Good afternoon, Mrs. Bellows. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Good afternoon to you, 
ma’am. 

KIND LADY: I’ve brought you a little present 
of a pound of tea. 


“1 think it’s ’igh time he went”’ 















































TRIXIE | a bit late in arriving): 


ANOTHER NEEDLESS QUESTION 


BELLE: We were all here but you, dear! 


MRS. BELLOWS: Thank you very much, 
ma’am, I’m sure. 

KIND LADY: And a pot of plum jam. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Very good of you, ma’am. 

KIND LADY: And one or two tins of sardines. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Well, mum, I really don’t 
know how to thank you. 

KIND LADY: And a piece of pickled pork. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Well, to be sure! I 

KIND LADY: And a copy of “‘ Pickwick,’’ by 
Charles Dickens. Have you ever read “ Pick- 
wick,”” Mrs. Bellows ? 

MRS. BELLOWS: No, mum, I can’t say that 
I ever did. 

KIND LADY: You’ll find it just the thing to 
turn to when you feel in low spirits. You have 
a Bible, I presume ? 

MRS. BELLOWS: Oh, yes, ma’am. 

KIND LADY: You won’t go far wrong if you 
stick to the Bible and Charles Dickens. These 
are sad times, Mrs. Bellows. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Yes, ma’am. 

KIND LADY: You won’t give way if I speak a 
word or two about Mr. Bellows? 

MRS. BELLOWS: Not me, ma’am. We’ve bin 
together too long for that. 

KIND LADY: You must bear with patience 
the cross that has been laid upon you. 

MRS. BELLOWS: I shall do my best, ma’am. 

KIND LADY: You must always remember 
that you are not the only sufferer. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Not by along sight. There’s 
amany got worse than what I ’ave. 

KIND LADY: It must be a great comfort to 








you to think that he’s doing his duty at this 
moment as a man and an Englishman. 

MRS. BELLOWS: I don’t know about that. I 
shouldn’t wonder if ’e was ’aving ’alf a pint at 
the ‘‘ Spotted Dog.” 

KIND LADY : What’s that? Surely there must 
be some mistake. I was told that your husband 
had gone to the front. 

MRS. BELLOWS: Well, ma’am, if ’e ’as, it 
must be since dinner-time. 

KIND LADY: Then I must have been mis- 
informed. How exceedingly annoying ! 

MRS. BELLOWS: I quite agree, ma’am. I 
think it’s ’igh time ’e went and did a bit of 
fighting. ’E’s got this war on the brain. Only 
last night he nearly throttled me. I’ad to 





“I’ve brought you a little present’ 





om on 


By W. E. HILL 


Well, girls, who are you knocking now? 


punch ’im on the nose and wake ’im up. ‘My 
word,”’ ’e sez, “‘if I didn’t think you was a 
bloomin’ ole German!’”’ 


KIND LADY: Good afternoon, Mrs. Beliows. 


MRS. 3ELLOWS: Good afternoon, ma’am. 
And thank you for all these nice things. 


IV. Guarding the Tunnel 
FIRST HERO: Bill! 
SECOND HERO: ’Ullo! 
FIRST HERO: Spot the noo moon? 
SECOMD HERO: Ah! Looks a bit misty. 


FIRST HERO: Yew ’as ter wish, see, when 
yer twig the noo moon. 


SECOND HERO: Wish wot? 


FIRST HERO: Wot yer like. Turn yer money, 
nod three times, an’ wish. 


SECOND HERO: I ain’t got no bDlinkin’ 
money, but I can do the rest of it. 


FIRST HERO: Righto! Did yer wish, Bill? 
SECOND HERO: I did. 

FIRST HERO: What yer wish? 

SECOND HERO: Give yer three goes. 
FIRST HERO: Ter see yer gal? 

SECOND HERO: Nah. 

FIRST HERO: Ter get a letier from ’er? 
SECOND HERO: Nah. 

FIRST HERO: Ter get yer stripes ? 


SECOND HERO: Wrong every time. I'll tell 
yer. I wished ter get took off this rotten, smoky 
job, and be shipped orf ter the Continong so I 
could ’ave a pot at the Ole Bleeder! 

FIRST HERO: Weill, that’s a rum start. Blimey 
if I didn’t wish the very same blinkin’ thing ! 























Ernest Haeckel once 
defined the deity as ‘“‘a 
gaseous inverterbrate,’’ and, while Bernard 
Shaw is only a tin-god in the delectable region 
of the half-baked in culture, the phrase pre- 
cisely defines his new play, ‘“‘Pygmalion,’’ 
which is both gaseous and inverterbrate. It may be admit- 
ted that the gas is laughing-gas, and the lack of structure 
displayed is no defect; the piece is hardly worth a skeleton. 
The author calls his latest offering a romance, and that title 
is in itself a bit of broad humor. Romance, in the romantic 
sense, it is not; fantastic farce would be a better ascription. 
However, the main question is whether it has amusing qual- 
ities, and there is little doubt as to that. ‘‘Pygmalion’’—at 
the Park Theatre—is entertaining, though I enjoyed myself 
much more at ‘“‘Great Catherine” and ‘“‘ Androcles and the 
Lion,”” both of which may be shown here iater. I did not 
see ‘‘ Pygmalion” in London—probably the only writer about 
things theatrical in New York who didn’t—but I saw it in the 
German version at the Irving Place Theatre, and noted that the wit and 
humor of the Irish playwright quite vanishes in translation. It is the same 
with ‘‘Arms and the Man” and ‘“‘Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” whichI saw 
respectively in Berlin and Amsterdam. Oscar Wilde stands the test of a 
foreign language better than Mr. Shaw. But as comic-opera librettos, the 
Shaw plays emerge triumphantly. ‘‘Pygmalion” is another libretto fairly 
begging for a musical setting. The theme is eminently comical, and is 
merely a variation on the platitude that Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
lady are but superficially unlike. Beauty is skin deep, and speech is the 
bridge across which the flower girl may salute a duchess. The idea, an 
undramatic one, is treated with the technical skill of Mr. Shaw. As 
**Fanny’s First Play’’ proved he canconstruct a commonplace comedy as 
well as his English contemporaries. His humor sets him apart; his humor 
and his way of looking at social questions supposedly settled by laws as 
inflexible as those of the Medes and Persians. But dear old George says 
*“*Pooh!”’ to the middle class, and we laugh. He is as much bent on 
shocking the bourgeois as was Gautier. 


“ Pygmalion” 


The Thesis There are two distinct ways of savoring the produc- 

tions of Mr. Shaw. One is, and it is the more sensible, 
to sit still and laugh at the right time—tears you will never shed, for 
humanity does not figure in his composition. But it is not always easy to 
laugh at the right time, for occasionally you suspect the manipulator 
of puppets is laughing at you. That suspicion crops to the surface of your 
consciousness more than once during the performance of ‘‘ Pygmalion.” 
Perhaps he wishes to call our attention to our own deficiencies of pronun- 
ciation and enunciation—in a word, to our ‘*‘ Yankee nasal drone.”’ The 
utterly preposterous notion that a 


maniac on phonetics. Eliza Doo- 
little is the name of the girl. Her 
father is a dustman—white wings 
we call members of that ancient 
and honorable profession in New 
York—with a taste for liquor, who 
has shoved her from the parental 
door-sill to make her way in the 
world willy-nilly. She is the possessor of a superfine 

London slum brogue that you could cut with an um- 
brella. The opening scene reveals the scenic instinct of Shaw. 
We dimly discern a group under the portico of the venerable 
Church of St. Paul’s, in Covent Garden. It is past 11 p. m., 
and the night a rainy one. Eliza whines as she offers flowers 
to a belated family who await a taxi that never comes till 
too late. In this milieu the various persons of the play reveal 
themselves. Nothing much happens except badinage, and 
then Eliza goes home in the taxi ordered by the others. It 
is an effective curtain. Act II is the laboratory of Professor 
Higgins, and here the action begins to move, withal sluggishly. You foresee, 
as Mr. Shaw intends that you should, the conclusion—and then he trumps 
your expectations with an unexpected ace. (He always has a deck of them 
up his sleeve.) The girl enters. A housekeeper is shocked by her barbarism, 
and the professor wages a cynical clubman (a tame animal) that within a 
certain number of months he will turn out Eliza a peer of duchesses. And 
this miracle is to be produced by the aid of correct speech. The comic 
character is Alfred Doolittle, the father, who at first vaguely suggests a blend- 
ing of old Eccles and Sam Weller, but soon resolves into the familiar and 
genial simulacrum of George Bernard Shaw, who, seated in the centre of 
the stage, blandly discourses of British middle-class morality. What a pity 
that propaganda spoils so many of this writer’s characters. Straker, the 
chauffeur in ‘‘Man and Superman,” is an exception, as is Bashville, the 
gorgeous footman in ‘‘Cashel Byron’s Profession.’’ Doolittle is almost 
alive till he begins to spout his creator’s ideas on the subject of English 
philistines. Then he becomes a Shavian mouthpiece. A great preacher 
was lost in Mr. Shaw. Like Wordsworth—according to Charles Lamb 
he is always preaching; the propagandist in him has quite smothered the 
artist. 

In Act III we witness the evolution of Eliza. It is mildly funny. But 
in Act IV she turns on her “‘benefactor”’ and tells him her opinion of his 
caddishness. She is now a full-fledged lady, fashionably gowned, and 
altogether as unreal as a Marie Corelli novel. Of course, she is in love 
with Pygmalion, and the last act fairly solves the problem. Her father is 
as phantasmal as his daughter, the professor a gesticulating marionette. 
Nothing has really happened, and you don’t care what becomes of these 
people when the curtain falls. ‘‘But I fooled you for a little while!’’ says 
G. B. S., with his sly smile, and 





gutter wench can be transformed 
by means of a system of pho- 
netics into an aristocratic woman 
need not be confuted by resorting 
to the argument from experience. 
It is only one more of Shaw’s 
mad jokes. But deeper than the 
story is the colossal cheek of the 
author, who not only dares to 
handle such a piffling subject, but 
to offer it as a serious contribu- 
tion to stage literature. Shaw’s 
tongue was in his cheek when he 
wrote the play. Mind you, I don’t 
deny the enormous cleverness of 
the piece. Not a character is 
vital, there is not an ounce of 
human flesh and blood in the per- 
sonages, but so ingeniously are 
the wires pulled that the dolls 
dance, open and close their eyes, 
make their little speeches, and 
positively simulate life. If an un- 
known man, either English or 
American, had offered this extra- 
ordinary concoction to a mana- 
ger, what would have been his 
verdict? 


A flower girl of Covent Garden 
is rescued from her cockney ac- 
cent by Henry Higgins (in this 
name there is certainly an asso- 
ciation of ideas, as anyone who 
knows Covent Garden Opera and 
its management will testify), a 








Mrs. Patrick Campbell in “Pygmalion” 


so he has. 


Of course, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s 
delicate art is lost in the part of 
Eliza Doolittle. There are a dozen 
London actresses I could mention, 
beginning with little Pattie Browne, 
who could better the assumption 
of the cockney flower girl, though 
it would be difficult to get an ac- 
tress of Mrs. Campbell’s distinction 
for the metamorphosis. She is 
too mature throughout, and I con- 
fess that her voice, though never 
a sonorous organ yet capable of 
subtle nuance, gave me a shock, 
so wiry and unmodulated is it, 
even in the last three acts. I fancy 
she is working under difficulties, 
and that the role is hardly a satis- 
fying one. But to be in the mode 
theatrical nowadays, a smart ac- 
tress must play Shaw at least once 
during her career. This fine artist, 
whose interpretations of ‘Mrs. 
Tanqueray”’ and ‘“‘Melisande” 
linger in our memory, is thrown 
away in burlesque— for me, Mr. 
Shaw employs the broad brush of 
the burlesquer here, and we are 
far away from the incisive char- 
acter - drawing of ‘‘Candida,” 
“Ann,” or “ Vivie Warren.” Mrs. 
Campbell wears several “‘crea- 


The Cast 











(Continued on page 20 
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DIARY OF A GERM 


PREFACE: I am alittle typhoid germ who, having led 
an eventful life for eighteen long hours, has here re- 
corded his travels for the benefit of mankind. 

5.23% p.m. I am born. Have just opened 
my eyes, and as I look about see vast hordes of 
my brethren—several million at least—coming 
to life. Our home is a warm white liquid sub- 
stance. Mother says we are in Milk, just come 
from a Cow. 

5.24 p.m. A half 
million more of my 
brothers and sisters 
have sprung into 
being. 

5.27 p. m. Surface 
of this — what Ma 
called it — is very 
crowded. Am going below to be alone. 

5.28 p.m. Have dived to great depth—almost 
bottom of pail. Pressure here is great, but I 
am stronger and (un)healthier every minute. 
Temperature of our home cooling, which makes 
us thrive more. Many more million of my kin 
here. Shall I ever be alone? 

5.31% p.m. A great upheaval! Strange 
new bacteria have been poured in our midst, 
conveyed by a strange clear liquid that one of 
my great-grandfathers said was Water. He 
must be very wise, my great-grandfather, having 
lived for four generations on the inside rim of 
Pail. Help! We are being mixed together. 

5.34 p.m. New chaps are very sociable. 
After the Stir-up we’ve become very friendly. 
Some even belong to the Typhoid family. The 
Diphtherias are funny 
little wriggly fellows. 

5.40p.m. Cannot 
write--a great com- 
motion! We are be- 
ing separated. 

6.14 p.m. Amin 
a Bottle now with 
only a couple mil- 
lions of my friends 
and brothers. 

6.37 p.m. We are moving. Granddad says 
we are on a Train. He has wept bitterly for his 
old home, the Pail, but now consoles us with the 
thought of living inside some nice Human Being. 

5.01 a.m. Granddad says we are on a Man’s 
door-step waiting to be taken in. How wise is 
old granddad, who now is a great-great-great- 
ad infinitum granddad. Myself, I, scorning the 
common horde, am childless. 

7.092 a.m. Just being poured out with a 
half million of the others into a Pan. An old 
wiseacre of the Diphths expresses great alarm; 
he says there is a baby in the Man’s home. 

7.12 a.m. New microbes from the air have 
joined us. Old-man Diphth is hopeless; he says 
we are lost, because the Man is intelligent. Why? 

7.14 a.m. NowI know. An appalling num- 
ber have been killed. The Milk is getting warm. 
THE MAN IS BOILING IT. We are lost! 

7.17 a.m. But a few thousands left. We are 
being demolished by hot bubbles of Milk rush- 
ing up from the bottom. Millions of our lost 
souls have been carried off in Steam. Chaos. 

7.18 a.m. Am nearly dead. 

7.184% a.m. Am dead. 
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AN ERROR IN TACTICS 


Never offer French pastry to a diner of Teutonic origin 


WHY SHE LIKED HIM BEST 


They sat together in the cosy little parlor 
these two so fond of each other. Before them, 
on the quaint old-fashioned hearth, a wood fire 
crackled its merry little tune and shot vagrant 
flashes of light hither and thither in the semi- 
darkness of the room. Ever and anon it would 
glint_in the girl’s soft, wavy hair; it lighted up 
her face, and showed the delicate sweetness that 
lingered there. 

He was big and strong, the fellow beside her, 
with a firm, square jaw and clear, unflinching 
eyes. Hard, indeed, would it be to find one will- 
ing to dispute his right to be with her. Often 
had they been spoken of in complimentary tone, 
these two, when out together, for the unmis- 
takable signs of good breeding encompassed 
them both. 

The little French clock on the mantle chimed 
the hour of eight, in clear, silvery notes. Some- 
where a cricket chirped its plaintive note. The 
girl was the first to speak. 

** Jack,”’ she said, very softly, ‘‘I am going to 
tell you why I like you better than any man I 
know.”’ Her voice was soft and sweet, her eyes 
like twin stars, as she gazed into the firelight 
before her. 

“* First, my own, you never talk to me of other 
girls you have known in your travels, and if 


there is one thing in this world that a girl dis- 
likes from a man it is to hear of such things. And 
you never speak, Jack, of the wonderful feats 
you have accomplished, or of the famous people 
you have met, or of the vast sums of money 
you spend here and there. You never tell me 
of the dreadful amount you drink and smoke, 
of the leaf that you must turn over, and the 
late mysterious hours you will have to ‘cut.’ 
In fact, Jack, you never prattle inanely of your- 
self any time we are together; you are interested 
in me, and me alone; and deep down in my 
heart I know that, come what may, you will 
always be true to me, always devoted to me 
just as long as you live! ”’ 

With a simple little movement she put out her 
right hand toward him—and the bull-pup licked 
it affectionately. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


GEORGE: Dearest, I could lay down my life 
for you. 

MABEL: But, love, you fail horribly when it 
comes to laying up anything, don’t you? 


v 


All the world’s a stage, and nearly 
all of us are getting the hook. 





THE BRED LINE 











THE BOAST OF FRANCOIS VILLON 


1, Villon, Bachelor of Arts, 
Who rhyme of wine and love and hate, 
Am king of poets, Knave of Hearts, 
Light laureate of the fools of Fate! 
Last night, I drank too deep—-I ate 
Too coarse and sang too loud = what for? 
In all my moods, at any rate, 
I never praised the hell called War! 


I'd stab a cook to steal her tarts, 
Cozen a king to kiss his mate, 

Play in one drama many parts 
My greed for your applause to sate! 
With song have I burst th rough the gate 

Of Murder —battered Gold’s barred door- 
Yet, though of lies and rape I'd prate, 

I never praised the hell called War. 


WENVOI 


Prince! Though my often-beaten pate 
Drips sense or nonsense with its gore, 
Think this of me, at death’s drear date 
I’ve never praised the hell called War! 
Ted Robinson 


er Eas 


By C. B. FALLS 


My sword from out its scabbard 


To help the small, to balk the 
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My bosom burns, my eyelid smarts, 


vv 
My Muse will rise in high deh 
For Love and Lady, barn and st 


Honor I sing, the King, the Stat 


I never praised the hell called ‘ 


When Virtue sinks disconsolate. 
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War! 
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G &. STUDDY 


GOING DOWN! 


The express elevator of an American skyscraper, as it feels to an Englishman 











THE LADIES BATTLE 


(A little softer, you young lady in the white cap. Re- 
member you are carrying the afternoon tea to gallant 
souls who lie here in the valley of the shadow of the oper- 
ating room. And never were there two gallanter souls 
than the pair you see before you at the head of the 
veranda steps. There they sit, the prize patients of the 
sanatorium, spinning strange yarns like those old jacktars 
who flourished before the geographies came in. ) 


MRS. DE CLUCK: Yes, I tried them all, and 
finally I went to Dr. Walberry in New York City. 
He’s an authority on such cases, and he said to 
me: ‘* You have just one chance in a thousand, 
and that one chance is—operate!”’ 


MISS WHOOPER: Yes, I know, dear; he says 
that to everyone. That’s why I didn’t go there. 
I didn’t wish a needless operation, so I picked 
out Dr. Bradford—not Dr. George Bradford, but 
Dr. Edward Bradford, the internist. And Dr. 
Edward Bradford told me that I had just one 
chance in ten thousand, and 


MRS. KE CLUCK (continuing on her placid 
way) ..> 1 decided to lef him operate. Well, I 
was under ether for six hours, and twice they 
tLvught I was gone. Of course, Dr. Walberry 
didn’t dare to operate without consultation, so 
he called in Dr. Schultz, the noted German sur- 
geon, who was over here at the time. Dr. 
Schultz said that in all his wide experience he 
had never met with such a case, and 


MISS WHOOPER (unperturbed, uninter- 
rupted): Naturally, I was somewhat unnerved, 
but as long as the operation had to take place at 
once I made up my mind to it and it was well 
that I did, because Dr. Bradford himself said that 

















OH, NOT AT ALL! 


POLITE CHIMNEY ‘to Lady Aviator : Pardon me, 
madam, I hope my smoking doesn’t annoy you. 
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DISILLUSIONED 


THE BOY: Wouldn’t that jar yer? I always thought 
firemen was above that sort o’ mushy business. 


the only reason the operation didn’t leave me 
for life in a wheeled chair was because 


MRS. DE CLUCK: But, of course, the oper- 
ation didn’t do me any lasting good. One oper- 
ation seldom does in really serious cases. Sol 
went under ether twice more that year, and the 
second time it was written up in all the medical 
journals. They called it the 


MISS WHOOPER: But even then it didn’t do 
what I’d hoped. So Dr. Walberry decided to 
try something that has never been attempted in 
this country, because 


MRS. DE CLUCK: Solike my second operation 
except that in my case it had never been per- 
formed before anywhere, not even in Vienna. 
Dr. Schultz thought at first that I wasn’t going 
to pull through, but 


MISS WHOOPER: But, of course, you are 
pulling through. You’re very fortunate. You 
see in my case 


MRS. DE CLUCK (all bristles with indigna- 
tion): Who said I was pulling through? What 
makes you think I’m pulling through? Why, 
only yesterday evening the doctor said to me 


THE DOCTOR (rubbing his hands as he climbs 
the veranda steps; the Doctor is owner, presi- 
dent, and general manager of our sanatorium): 
Ah, good afternoon, ladies. Splendid news for 
both of you. Mrs. De Cluck, I’ve just tele- 
graphed your husband that you’re well enough 
to start back to-morrow. And Miss Whooper 
I’m going to have you take a trip down to that 
cottage of yours in Florida. I never had any- 
body convalesce better than youtwo. By spring 
you’ll both be as fit as fiddles. Eh? How’s 
that for good news? 

The Doctor exits with the air of one conferring favors, 
and the abundance of smiles and the multitudinous coos 
of delight suggest that the ladies are highly gratified at 
being railroaded so near to health and happiness. And 


of course they are, are they not? Oh, dear, yes! Oh, 
DEAR, yes! 


- 


The average serial and the aver- 
age cereal are equally tiresome. 
















FINANCIAL 


TRUST MAGNATE: Now that the election is 
over, I suppose we can settle down again. 
CAMPAIGN COLLECTOR: Better settle up first. 
Sa 
We must all bow to the inevitable, but 
few of us get off with merely bowing. 


* 
A MINOR HELL 


“*War is a terrible curse, isn’t it?” 
“I should say so. Every war adds a new 
dialect to our magazine literature.’’ 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


MISS HOBBS: I saw your wife yesterday. 

MR. BOBBS: Did you? What did she have to say ? 
MISS HOBBS: Oh! Nothing. 

MR. BOBBS: That wasn’t my wife. 
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Willie’s idea of what would happen if Father weren’t too busy to go to war 








MODIFIED 
“I’m a glutton for work!” boasted the man. 
But his wife overheard him and asked him to 
split some wood. 


“* Er—I mean an epicure! ’”’ the man hastened 
to correct himself. 


PRE-EMINENT GLADIATOR 


NEW YORKER: I see that the Allies have nick- 
named a type of German siege gun “Jack 
Johnson.” 

BOSTONIAN: They did the best they could— 
not having as yet heard of Hank Gowdy ! 


A THIRSTY TRUTH 
‘‘Then you think that as a sport bowling is 
superior to golf? 
“Yes. There are times in golf when you 


are liable to find yourself about half a mile from 
a bar. 
























































Verses by DANA BURNET 


The homing Congress stubbed its toe 
Against a filibuster; 
Carranza as a guiding light 
Has somewhat lost his lustre. 
Our high C-going opera stars 
Have mobilized for action; 
The Prussian heel 
Came down on Lille, 
And Belgium is a fraction. 





John Bull invited Portugal 
To dance the French cotillion; 
[t seems that forty folk or more 
Have incomes of a million. 


The German drive along the coast 
Was heartlessly arrested ; 
Some crooks de luxe 
Received the hooks, 
And Ostend was invested. 


Business of blushing. 





NEWS IN RIME 


Ilustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


The Kaiser claims Sir Joffre’s team 
Should lose the ball for holding ; 
The British as we charge to press 
Gave William quite a scolding. 
°Tis said Alsace will soon embrace 
Her love across the border; 
The football crown 
Is upside down, 
And Hayti needs a warder. 


The King of Spain is once again 
A proud and blushing parent; 
The Colonel said he’d still remain 
A knight supremely errant. 
The thinking world, says Bernard S. 
Is quite a lonesome planet 
How heavenly 
The earth would be, 
If Bernard only ran it! 


Von Hindenberg was badly hugged 
By Nicholas the Bruin; 
The price of pink imported pearls 
Will drive us yet to ruin. 
Ulivi sold his purple ray 
To aid the Higher Slaughter ; 
Qur merchant fleet 
Is on its feet, 
And Kussia’s drinking water. 





Wt. to Coe - — 
THE net OT ar ans 
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The leveling of Tsing-Tao 
Was very Japaneasy $ 
The weather menu here of late 
Has been quite chill and sneezy. 
Regarding war, it seems to us 
That General Woe is winning ; 
The cotton smock 
Is Fashion’s frock, 


And so the world goes spinning. 





Sir Wilding, of the Davis team, 
Has won a war promotion 
Good sportsmen make good soldiers, 


According to our notion. 
"Tis murmured that the marts of trade 
Are convalescing slowly ; 

The modern Eves 
Will mot wear sleeves, 


And Turkey’s feeling po'ly.* 


*Due, baply, to the raptd approach of Thanksgiving 
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A CURTAILED DINNER 


(Parkinson had been married but three weeks, and he 
was taking his wife’s mother out to dinner with them for 
the first time. His intention of establishing a reputation 
for generosity in the mind of his mother-in-law was slightly 
frustrated, as we shall see. ) 


PARKINSON: Now, dear folks, let’s have a 
bang-up good dinner. Here’s a menu card for 
each of you. Order anything you want. I feel 
as if I could begin at ‘“‘soup”’ and eat right down 
to ‘‘Demi-tasse.’” What do you say toa planked 
steak? They are great here. 


MAMMA (adjusting her glasses and finding 
“‘Planked Steak’’ on the card): Oh, my good- 
ness, Phillip! Three dollars for a planked steak ! 
Oh, I couldn’t let you be that extravagant! 
Really, Phillip, you and Belle must not begin 
life with such extravagant ideas about dining. 
When your papa and I were married, Belle, we 
would never have thought of spending more 
than fifty cents for 
any kind of a dinner. 

There is no more 

nourishment in a 

three dollar planked 

steak than there is 
in a couple of boiled 
eggs. You could 
buy a couple of 
beautiful books or 
something nice for 
the house for three 
dollars. 
PARKINSON: 

What do you say to 

some nice roast beef then? 


MAMMA: Roast beef? Let me see. Where 
is that on the card? Oh, here it is! I was 
looking under ‘‘Salads”’ for it. ‘‘Roast beef 
eighty cents!’’ Why, Phillip! That would be two 
dollars and forty cents for the three of us, and 
they serve only bread and potatoes with it. 
That’s awful! You order that for yourself if 
you really want it, Phillip, and Belle and I will 
order something less expensive. 


PARKINSON: Belle likes roast beef as much 
as I do, don’t you, Belle? 

BELLE (heeding the hint contained in a shake 
of the head on the part of Mamma): Really, I 
don’t know that I care for anything like roast 
beef this evening, Phil. I could get along very 
well with a couple of poached eggs. 

PARKINSON: Poached eggs for dinner! 
Heaven grant that none of our friends happen 
along and see you eating them. You like turkey. 
Why not have that? 

MAMMA: Why, Phillip, turkey is five cents 
more than roast beef. Why not let us have a 
nice salad or—where are salads? I’ve found 
them. My soul, but they know how to charge 
here! A dollar for a lobster salad, and ninety 
cents for one of chicken! They want seventy- 
five cents for even a vegetable salad! Absurd! 
All the vegetables there are in a salad for one 





Quow 


person wouldn’t cost fifteen cents. / call it rob- 
bery to ask seventy-five cents for a vegetable 
salad! 

BELLE: You order anything you want, Phil. 
You must be real hungry after your hard day 
at the office. Mamma and I can get along with 
a simple little dinner. 

MAMMA: Yes, indeed, we can, Phil! I would 
be perfectly satisfied with a pot of tea and some 
creamed toast, or — let me see how much 
creamed toast is. Fifty cents! A dish of 
creamed toast wouldn’t cost them five cents, for 
the cream is really nothing but milk thickened 
with flour. And twenty-five cents for a pot of 
tea! (Looking around for her bag, and drawing 
her cape up over her shoulders.) You and Belle 
can lunch here and be fleeced if you want to, 
Phil, but I object to being fleeced myself. I know 
of a nice, clean, quiet little place called the 
Mayflower Tea Room, where they serve an ex- 
cellent little dinner for 


sixty cents, although fy 
it is only a tea room. AG’ 
You and Belle stay Wx 


here and Ff ao as a a| 


PARKINSON: Of Bn J" 


course we won’t do jy\'“/I4 aT 
that, mother. I will iy Wi \ " 
call a taxi and W Ber 
MAMMA: Whatfor,  *% \ 
Phil? It’s not more \4 Sh i iv / ] 
than seven or eight /“j< i oe Y 
blocks, and we would 4 4i~ / 
be all the better for the LJ ae 


walk. We can walk \ \ 
it in fifteen minutes. % 
Come on. Why, Phil, 

what are you going to do with that quarter? 
Give it to the waiter? Because we have taken 
so much of his time? What’s he here for but 
to give us his time? Put that quarter back in 
your pocket! It’s the saved quarters that make 
the dollars, and you and Belle will never have a 








MATHEMATICS 


“‘ Say, do they figure your birthday from the 
day you’re laid or the day you’re hatched?” 


home of your own if you don’t save when you 
are young. One nice thing about the Mayflower 
Tea Room is that they don’t allow any tipping. 
Come on. I wonder if they will charge us any- 
thing for breathing the air here. 


¥ 


Most of us believe in luck because 
we are sure the other fellow has it. 
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LOCATING THE TROUBLE 
STAR: Still, I think all the show needs is a little 
pruning. 

UNDERSTUDY: No! It’s full of prunes now. 


FORCE OF HABIT 


DOCTOR: I have to report, sir, that you are 
the father of triplets. 

POLITICIAN: Impossible! I’ll demand a re- 
count. 


UP TO DATE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: What did the 
angel of the Lord do when he passed over 
Egypt? 

REDDY BACKROW: Dropped bombs, I suppose. 
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“Yes.” 








FIRST AID 


“Did you tell her there was a hole in her stocking?” 


“‘And what did she do to rectify matters?” 
“Put an extra dab of powder on her face.” 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Jones, whose greatest ambition is to have a son 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape fruit 
makes un ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 
26 cts. in stamps. OC. W. Abbott & Co., Kaltimore, Md. E 


THE LOST LOVE 


Oh, bravely I pursued thee 
When summer had begun, 
Unceasingly I wooed thee 
Till summer’s time was done; 
I dared the hot sun’s menace, 
I sought thee by the sea, 
I played at golf and tennis 
In my desire of thee. 


At first thou wert so distant, 
My heart was like a stone, 
But still I was persistent 
To win thee for my own; 
And when the summer ended 
Thy coyness all was past, 
And with a joy most splendid 
I called thee mine at last. 


I thought thee mine forever, 
So beautiful and brown, 
But though I make endeavor 
To keep thee here in town, 
Thou provest false and fickle; 
And though I plead and pray, 
And though my tear drops trickle 
Thou simply wilt not stay ! 


My hold on thee grows slighter, 
I watch thee go—and wail; 
My cheeks grow white and whiter, 
To lose thee makes me pale. 
It is no use to sigh to thee, 
I’ve done the most I can, 
And therefore here’s “Good-bye” to thee — 
My Summer’s Coat of Tan! 
Berton Braley 
vw 


THE MOTE 


WILLIS: Is your church going to send missionaries to the Far East 
to teach the heathen the Christian religion? 


GILLIS: No; we’ve got to wait till the heathen get back from this war 
that the European nations have called them to. 


* 


Many a fellow who gets in on the ground 
floor kicks because the elevator isn’t running. 


In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Guan.” 














Jack Sprat, tho’ very fat 
Was always shaved quite clean. 
The reason was he always used 


The famed GEM DAMASKEENE! 















Pay a dollar fora GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR 
at any good dealer’s—try shaving with it ten days 
if it's not a marvel in quick, clean and remark- 








ably easy shaving, return it to your dealer and 
get your dollar—we stand behind the dealer. 






buys the « omplete GEM 
0 DAMASKEENE Razor 
Outht in genuine leather 





case, together with 7 GE. 
DAMASKEENE. Blades 


and extra stropping handles. 
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GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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Canadian Branch: 501 St. Catherine Mt. W., Montreal 






















FOR MEN—Moderately Priced 


“PESCOT” is the name of the most famous, best all- 
wool underwear for men in the world. It is made in 
Hawick, Scotland, and sent to us direct— absolutely 
non-shrinkable because of a new process— unusually 
soft and smooth, and delightfully comfortable. 


PURE WOOL AND SILK 


White and Natural, regular size, medium weight, 
$3.98 a garment. 


Medium or heavy weight, full-fashioned regular sizes, $2.98 a 
garment. Extra sizes $3.24, $3.39 and $3.49 a garment. 


SPECIAL “PESCOT” GARMENT at $2.25. Extra size $2.50. 
Sent Prepaid by Parcel Post to Any Point in America 


BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK 





WA N TED: One several attractive openings 


or energetic representatives 
in schools and colleges. Write at once for 
College particulars; if we have no representative 
. in your university you will receive the ap- 
Representatives pointment. Clean-cut work and gener- 
ous profits to the right man. Immediate 

action necessary. 
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Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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Men who dress well prefer 
the silk Boston Garter for 
personal satisfaction 
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February 17, 1817. 
“Mine Host always knows what 
to bring when Tom and I sit at his 
table. He puts on his best “Mine 
Host’ emile—and brings in good 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years.”’ 


As pure, mellow and fragrant to- 
day as in the days of Pres. Madison 
when OLD OVERHOLT first DP 
became the choice of men 
who know. 

Aged in charred oak barrels 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
























If You Like 
to Hunt, 
Fish or Camp 


You will enjoy the 

























National Sportsman 
Magazine, with its 160 
richly illustrated pages, 
fullto overtlowing with 
interesting stories and 
valuable information 
about guns, — tishing- 
tackle, camp-outtits - 
the best places to go for 
fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able * How to” hints for 
sportsmen The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is just like a big camp- 
tire in the woods where 
thousands of good fel- 


lows gather once a month 
and spin stirring yarns 
about their experi- 
ences with rod, dog, 
rifle and gun. 


SPECIAL TRIAL 
OFFER 


Send us 25 cents, 
stamps or coin, and 
we willsend you the 
National Sportsman 


also one of our heavy 
burnished Ormolu 
Gold Watch Fobs as 
here shown, with 
seal grain leather strap 
and gold-plated buckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 78 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


for three months, || 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page &) 


tions” in confections with the nonchalance of an Englishwoman. (If you 
have ever been in London and observed the effect of French gowns on 
English ladies, you will know what I mean. Super-dowdiness is the phrase 
that best expresses the quality the super-dowdiness of the Arnold Bennett 
novels, and of the majority of English plays and pictures.) Edmund Gurney 
carried off the comedy honors. Hewas significant, unctious, and beautifully 
vulgar, and his every appearance was the signal for laughter. A play might 
have been written about him. In London, Sir Herbert Tree was the Professor. 
I can hear his pert lisp, see his playful skipping, without going to England. 
Here Philip Merivale made the most of a vociferous and well nigh impos- 
sible character. The others were well cast, the production excellent. 
‘*Pygmalion” is not much above low-water mark. Shaw, despite his per- 
fections, we love still. 


“*Consequences”’ is by an Englishman with a 
musical name, H. F. Rubinstein. It is played at the 
Comedy Theatre, and is rightfully described on the bills as a comedy. As 
amateurish in construction as ‘‘Pygmalion’’ Mr. Rubinstein takes more 
than one cue from Shaw-— the three acts are full of witty talk, above all, 
suffused by a humor that is none the less effective because of its unob- 
trusiveness. I remember once at Bayreuth speaking to George Moore 
about Hebrew humor. ‘‘ What,’”’ said he, looking at me rather dubiously, 
‘‘is Hebrew humor?” ‘‘ Well, there is Heine, for example,’’ I answered, 
“for there is Saphir, if you wish your humor broad, or there is your little 
friend, Max Beerbohm.’’ Mr. Moore, who can be humorous himself when 
you least expect it—-and sometimes when he least expects it shook his 
head. He was not convinced. Now, even if Mr. Rubinstein’s name had 
been “ Jones’’ on the bill, his peculiar brand of humor would be unmis- 
takeable. No Gentile could have conceived the characters of Perlmutter 
and Potash, no Gentile would have contrived the Jewish atmosphere in 
“‘Consequences.”” The idea is as old as Judea itself, and a number of 
playwrights have dealt with it. Recent examples are ‘‘The Return from 
Jerusalem,”’ by Donnay, and ‘‘Israel,’’ by Bernstein. I’ve forgotten who 
wrote ‘‘ The House Next Door,”’ but if I mistake not its theme was intermar- 
riage of Jew and Gentile, and I remember J. E. Dodson as the wrathful 
Christian parent. But ‘‘Consequences’’ is carried off with a light touch by 
Mr. Rubinstein, who virtually says, ‘‘a plague o’ both your houses.” He is 
neither for or against Jehovah or Jesus. His two households make a 
pleasing antithesis. The Lipskis are of about the same mental and social 
calibre as the Collinses. The daughter of the latter, Rosalind, is obviously 
an echo of the girl who assaults the policeman in ‘‘Fanny’s First Play”’; 
only she kicks one in the stomach instead of merely knocking off his hel- 
met. She is a burlesque suffragette--a tautological phrase. She thinks 
she loves the fervid young Rabbi Lipski, and he thinks he loves her. In 
the untying of this delusion lies the fun of the piece. I liked better the Jew- 
ish household, because the Lipskis were admirably impersonated. There 
is the saucy daughter, the hobbedehoy son, the youthful enthusiastic son, 
and a father and mother. The father, Mr. Lipski, is played by Gaston 
Mervale, who has little to do or say, and says and does it all superlatively 
well. He lives. His stage wife, Saba Raleigh, is as good. The obstreperous 
lad is broadly impersonated by Horace Braham, a young actor with a 
funny bone. The audience always rises to him. Gladys Lipski is assumed 
by Fania Marmoff. Elliott Dexter has the ‘‘fat’’ of the piece as Benjamin 
Lipski, the exalted ‘‘uplifter,’’ evidently a caricature, and played perilously 
close to the line of caricature. In the ‘‘other house”’ the Gentiles are 
adequately interpreted by Mary Servoss, Leonard Mudie, Winifred Harris, 
and Hubert Druce. Don’t suppose that ‘‘Consequences”’ is one of those 
Jewish plays interlarded with Yiddish phrases or horseplay. We co heer 
of ‘‘Kosher tea,’”’ but that is a little joke of the author. It is all good fun, 
but, artistically speaking, not of much consequence. 


** Consequences ”’ 


I forgot to add to my remarks on ‘‘ Pygmalion’”’ that 
even if that brilliant improvisation does look easy, no 
one but Mr. Shaw could have written it. Pulling rose petals apart, or 
peeling the leaves from cabbages, is not as difficult as growing new ones. 
Mr. Shaw never holds to the rules of the game, yet he seldom fails to 
make his points. He is a bewildering combination of W. S. Gilbert (who 
wrote a better ‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea’’), Ibsen, Karl Marx, Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche, Moliere, the devil and the deep sea, especially the last 
two named. 


An Omission 


Other Plays I honestly believe I never laughed more heartily than 

I did when I heard ‘‘ Twin Beds” at the Fulton. It has 
all the sting of a Palais Royale farce without its dubious naughtiness. I 
haven’t seen Mr. Knoblauch’s ‘‘ My Lady’s Dress.” But if you wish plenty 
of recreation there is Walker Whiteside in a Chinese melodrama, ‘‘ Mr. Wu,”’ 
at Maxine Elliott’s; ‘‘ Evidence,’ at the Lyric; ‘‘ The Law of the Land,” at 
the 48th Street Theatre; ‘‘Dancing Around,” with Al. Jolson, at the 
Winter Garden; and a thrilling spectacle, ‘‘Wars of the World,” at the 
Hippodrome. And for a pretty story, charmingly told, I can recommend 
nothing better than ‘‘Daddy Long Legs.”” and Ruth Chatterton at the 
Gaiety, or, ‘‘A Pair of Silk Stockings”’ at the Little Theatre. 
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Theatre Advertising 


Puck is the best medium in the weekly 
field for reaching the theatre-going 
crowds in conjunction with just and at 
same time unusually entertaining theatre 
news and gossip. Write for special terms 
for representation in 


“PUCK’S DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK'S | 
DRAMATIC OFFERINGS’ | 
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IBSEN WROTE FOR 
NEW YORK 


Being the Closing Scene of “‘A Doll’s 


House.” 


NORA: 


Written to ‘‘Get’’ 
New York Audiences. 


O.K., bo! Now it’s all over 
but the shoutin’. To-morrow, 
when I’ve skidooed, Christina 
will come to pack my Indes- 
tructibie. 


HELMER: What the hell, Nora? 


NORA: 


So long, Kid, don’t take any 
wooden nickels! 


HELMER: Nora, can’t I never be no 


NORA: 


HELMER: Go on! 


NORA: 


HELMER 


(From 


more to you than a stranger 

no more? 

Say, Torvald, before that, 

we’d have to change a damn 

big lot, believe me! 

How much must we 
change, Nora; for Gawd’s 
sake spill it! 

I can’t, I can’t. I hate you! 
I hate you!! I hate you!!! 
(goes out by hall door). 

(sinks into chair): Nora! Nora! 
She’s went! My love, my all, 
my Nora, has went!! 

below is heard the reverberation 


of @ departing six-cylinder automobile.) 


¥ 


Aword to the wives is seldom sufficient. 


¥ 
HER CHOICE | 


THE SOUBRETTE : This show’s supposed 


0 be wrote to entertain the tired bus- 
iness man 


THE SHOW ° ¥ 
; GIRL: I’d ruther entertain 


business man. 


CHICKEN 


FEED 


TO BE READ IN RUSH HOURS 


It had begun to rain and Noah and his 
sons were hustling the animals into the 
ark. Already the interior was crowded, 
but there was no time tolose. Quadruped 
after quadruped went speedily up the 
gang-plank. Finally the camels arrived. 

“Hurry up!” cried Shem. ‘Step 
lively !”’ 

The camels took a look at the mob in- 
side and drew back. 

‘Pardon us,” they said, “‘but I guess 
we’ll take the next ark.” 

** There isn’t any next ark,”’ interrupted 
Noah, who was anxious to ring the bell. 
**Get aboard and step lively.” 

Whereupon the camels did what thou- 
sands of New Yorkers do every night 
they forced their way in where a minute 
previous there appeared to be not a spare 
inch of space. Behind them, pushing and 
shoving, came other belated creatures. 

“Get away from the door there!”’ 
cried Noah. ‘Plenty of room up front. 
Plenty of room in the centre of the ark.’’ 

You know how it is yourself, but to 
the camels, used to roaming around the 
open desert, with all the space they 
wanted, it was a frightful experience. 

“They are crowding me! _ They’ll 
crush me!” gasped the lady camel. 

**Quitcher shovin’, can’t yer?” snarled 
the gentleman camel, as he clutched at 
a strap and missed. 

** Plenty of room up front,’’ said Noah 
again. ‘‘Get away from the door!” And 
he began to ring up the fares. 

“I feel,’ gasped the lady camel, ‘“‘as 
though my ribs were being crushed. Oh!” 

**So do I,”’ answered her mate. ‘‘ The 
accommodations on the line are some- 
thing fierce. Somebody ought to complain 
to the Public Service Commission.”’ 


You all know how it feels to be stuck 
in the tube at six o’clock ; but the camels, 
remember, had forty days and forty 
nights of it. 

When they got out at the end of the 
run, and slid down the plank onto Ararat 

well, they’ve looked that way ever 
since. 


The moral is, in these days of strap 
hanging, don’t delay transit relief till they 
make a camel of you. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is 
made more delightful and healthful. Sample of bit- 
ters by mail, 25c. in stamps 

©, W. Abbott & Co, Baltimore, Md. 
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VERIFIED 


“*Flubdub says he comes from good old 
fighting stock.”’ 

“I guess that’s right. I used to live 
| mear his house when! was a boy, and his 
| father and mother were at it most of the 


time.”’ 


| Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Fyes. 
Relieved By Murine Kye Remedy.” Try Murine 
For Your Eye Troubles.” You Will Like Murine, 


Doesn't Smart. An Kye Tonic. 


lt Soothes. 
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If you desire to nvince yourself, send qo cents for 1s cigar 
blends and tips 


MARMAY MFG. CO., 136 and 138 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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You would be proud of the 

ability to mix cocktails as good 
Our mixers are experts 
of long experience. 


as these. 


But no matter how good a mixer 
you are, you cannot age your 
cocktails in wood—as we do Club 
Cocktails. 


Measure mixed, of finest selected liquors ij 
—Club Cocktails are served wherever , 
the smoothness and fragrance of a goo 
cocktail are known and valued. 


All the popular kinds 
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It’s about golf, of 


A great discovery has been made. 


THE 


course. 
WANDERING PUCK’S in it; i'm in it and anoti.er. 

It’s not quite right to put the other third, for he is some 
EYE person, let me tell you, if you don’t know it already. 

Of course you can’t know it until i tell you who it is. 
Now don’t be excited. Robert H. Davis is The Other. 

What? Don’t know him? Then all i can say is that it’s a pity about you. 

Davis is the literary brain of Munsey’s Magazine. That is to say, that if you put 
it that way when he is about it’s good enough for a vichy and milk- for he does 
drink at times. 

Davis has other claims to fame. He caught a porpoise once with a bent hair- 
pin and a reel of cotton. How he played it he told afterwards in Munsey’s, with a 
literary touch as light as that piscatorial caress that ‘‘drownded”’ the porpoise. 

He also discovered McLoughlin, a lad who plays some tennis, and wrote his 
biography—so far as it has gone also his family’s; i mean his father’s family’s, for, 
up to date, McLoughlin has not fallen for this sport. 

So it will be seen that Davis is versatile—and intelligent. 

If further evidence of the latter be required by those who know him—i may 
mention casually that he has recently become addicted to reading the Golf Idiot’s 
page in PUCK. 


It seems that he had been reading my recent articles on ‘‘Concentration’’ and 
**The Blind Spot.’” He came at me in his usual genial way—head down and arms 
flying. Before i knew it my stick was whirling ’round my head the while the Other—i 
spell it with a capital O—said: ‘‘ My boy, you are on the verge of a great discovery. 
It is left to me to finish it off, and give to the world of golf one of the greatest and 
most comforting truths ever punched into the sandy soil of St. Andrews.”’ 

Davis, i may mention, is some word artist— that is to say, he has made verbigera- 
tion a study, and has succeeded passing well; also he plays a push shot. 

A friend of his telis me that the ball that he can’t push has yet to be named. 
Davis pushes them so much that sometimes they refuse to go any. He knows the 
push is a descending stroke, and he descends on the ball. His carry is phenomenally 
straight. Its only defect is that it is so often perpendicular downwards _ in fact there 
have been arguments in the club-house as to whether, technically, there is any carry 
at all. 


However, this is merely by the way, and to give you a general idea that any 
notion about golf which Davis may evolve from his own inner subconsciousness, and 
PUCK’S Golf Idiot, is worthy of all respect. 

When a man gets mixing things like porpoise angling and pushing, it is not always 
easy to rely on him. Davis is the man who proves the rule. The old fool proverb 
has ordained that we must have him. That’s how he comes in here. For, let it not 
be forgotten, we can rely on Davis here~ to a certain extent. 

He wishes me to make known one of the greatest truths in golf, one of the most 
remarkable discoveries in modern golf—and he has discovered it, thanks to PUCK. 

The source of this great truth is, as we all know, pure and unsullied. Where it 
has flowed since is not our affair. Indeed, it may even be like unto that ‘‘driven 


snow ’”’ whereof we have heard in num- 
berless political jokes. 
Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges 
Sportsmen’s Supplies 
Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main Bt., Cincinnati, 0. 
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am, so to speak,” as friend Davis 
“MADE AT KEY WEST== 


would say, now bound to let you into 
the great secret. 


Davis is not only convinced that 
Puck’s Golf Idiot is right about the 
over-doing of the maxim, ‘‘Keep your 
eye on the ball.’”’” He has found out 
that it is a mistake to fix one’s eye too 
rigidly on the ball. He has put his eye 
on the ball—figuratively, of course 
whirled ’round once, and smitten the 
globe true and hard, and straightway 
it has sped much in the direction 
desired. 


FOR MEN 


Every Married Couple 


and all whe contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete Informative book 
“The Science of a 


New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 


This he hath done, not once, nor 
twice, nor even thrice, but many 
times, and always he hath got there— 











or somewhere thereabouts. eae meedaceh ‘took totaiene omine 

From which he argueth ably in Di al comme hentia te 
favor of the wandering eye. “What ihe 0 ¢r be bad wt fhe price. We om 
good,” he asks, triumphantly, “can Special Offer | jecis Vero as this beok tn not moant 
come from the rigid eye?”’— and he | The regular price tn] ‘"Sworriage and the Advantuces. Age 
answereth himself thuswise: | Mrerodace thin work | 8t,Which to Ma Faalitics (ne Shoutd 

“None. It is no more use to you borhoads as poseihle AVOld In, Choosing. | Anatomy of 
on the links than it is on Fifth Avenue. time. send ane cops go ag er 
Let it have play, my lad, let it move. this Magunine, Dost- ried Life is Secured. Descriptive 
Be not bound down by the nonsense | [tipi of S2.00. | {inulin xiving full, and complete 
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THE REASON LA FOLLETTE'S 
FRIEND: So you are going to give up - a¥ BEKLY . 






ef public a 


your job as motorman? 
EX-CHAUFFEUR: Yes. I can’t stand the 
strain. You see something on the street 
that you want to hit, and unless it is right 
on the track you are helpless. 
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“This Isn’t a Bit Like Ordinary Beers!” 


Superior in Wholesomeness, Sparkle and Flavor, 
al 


Label 


Bottled oniy by the 
Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woerz, 
New York. 
Order from eny Dealer. 


Have a Case Sent Home! 


ARTISTS 


Earn Big Money Drawing 


FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND 


Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop your talent 

Eighteen years of successiul work for Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for the efficient 
method emploved in this course. 

We use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and getting their 
names before the Editors, Publishers, ete., before they have finished the course 

A practical school that teaches practical work. Write at once for our Illustrated Magazine 
with termsand list of successful pupils who have made good and whose work appears in the leading 
periodicals and newspapers in the United States. Send sample of your work for free criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
EVENING CLASSES 



















DAY CLASSES MAIL INSTRUCTION 
































“Here’s Looking at You” 


A HANDSOME 11x14 REPRODUCTION IN FOUR 
COLORS ON HEAVY PLATE PAPER READY | 
FOR FRAMING, POSTPAID 25 CENTS 


SPECIAL OF F ER The regular price of this popular print is 25c. 


On receipt of $1.10 we will enter your name 
for a three months’ trial subscription to PUCK and will also send the picture 
postpaid to any address. This is one of the handsomest prints we have ever 
issued and is especially adapted for dens, offices, club-rooms, etc. Send 
stamps, or a dollar bill and ten cents in stamps, or a check for the full amount. 





Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St., New York 
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A | Moore, box ‘Chicago, Lil. 
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I’ve no idea! So I must drift, 
And write: “Your lovely wedding-gift | seane me UEC 


Will be so useful ”—with small chance ’ 
That they will guess my ignorance ! Va 
- 
SWEET CHARITY oe 
“‘How does Mrs. Swelstif, the stingiest woman in town, hap- 


pen to be chairman of the Red Cross Committee?” 
“They are raising the money by means of private theat- 


ricals, and she saw a chance to grab the leading lady’s role! 








S to-day what it has been for 
128 years——the best ale in 

the world, and no expense will 
lever be spared to keep it so. 
A fragrant, delicious, nourish- 
Puck Prints tone for lubrooms id ing, satisfying and dependable 


dens. Send 10c. in | drink for everyone. Idealhome 
| stamps for catalogue of interesting reproductions 
on heavy paper suitable for framing. 
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it (Continued from page 22) 
cient . 
their men—yea, verily, and women write in books. I have never read one, and you 
alia should see my push shot.’’ It being unbeknownst to him that i have private advices 
iding thereof. 
a Now, if we may be serious, or approximately so, for a few moments when deal- H Ith 
ing with a man so amazing, so versatile, and so original, we may hark back for a week ea 
or two and try to remember that we were told that this ‘‘Keep your eye on the ball” | 
TION stunt has been overdone. 
a I do not say that there is a great and solemn truth in Davis’s discovery of the vir- S 
tue of the wandering eye. I am almost sure that others in New York of both sexes 
have used it in divers other games; but of this i am sure, and that is, that the other | 
old gag has been absurdly overdone, misused, and abused, so that as a kind of an | mportant 
antidote we may well sit up and consider the epoch-making doctrine of the wandering 
eye in golf. ‘ 
Far be it from me _ how one unconsciously imitates the literary style of one’s | Dare you endanger it by 
—_ to be entirely frivolous in this taking impu re food into 
matter. ' | ” ena’ ? 
Unintelligent rigidity is not much | AUTHORS’ MANUAL OO eis | your stomach : 
good to anyone. Davis objects to the po pl ne Machel ban anne ucla, alae » : 
rigid eye-ball. Perhaps he’s right. | 'osrll. 25cents. — Pure beer is pure food. 
Let us all try to ease up our orbits, to Authors’ Bureau, Thorpe Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
be a little more plastic in our regard | Light starts decay even 
~ = Suse” — tee fe deg & | in pure beer, causing a dis- 
again, torpedoed infinitive and all ° 
cast (not carst, please) our gaze on Important War Articles agreeable odor and a 
the ball instead of trying to bulldoze IN THE skunky taste. 
the harmless thing with a cast-iron ‘ 
glare that is calculated to strain our N h A 4 | ig > js ins 
, > s insufh- 
optic nerves to their very roots. ort merican rhe light bottle 
And | , ‘ cient protection. 
nd if, perchance, at end o” day R 
we feel lighter and brighter about the eview % Schlitz is made ure and 
head, and look less blood-shot in the 4 - = P seg 
eye, let us quaff a glass, or maybe FOR NOVEMBER the Brown Bottle keeps it 
two, to the man who put it into our , 2 , we 
| lticanan ame The War in Europe i pure from the brewery to 
; ... may not be a brother idiot, War ; your glass. 
| nd then again he may—in which case 4 
you should be proud a him. After the War P See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 
Our Quest of Export Trade # 
| The Hegemony of the Far East Order a Case Today 
You never hear of a chess os ny . . de ” 
| champion opening a saloon. Why the British Empire is at 
SC. ° War 
ame 
ne MOTOR MELODRAMA The ae of the German 
ver “I have written a motor melo- meme ; —_ 
end drama.” The Problem of Undigested 
unt. nA motor melodrama?” Securities h e Beer 
“Yes; the heroine is a poor girl 
ak |} sma matt car “rh van | for sor ara ome sents | That Made Milwaukee Famous: 
Pursues her with a big limousine.” 
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NEITHER SNOW NOR RAIN NOR HEAT NOR GLOOM OF NIGHT STAYS THESE 
COURIERS FROM THE SWIFT COMPLETION OF THEIR APPOINTED ROUNDS 


Thus Herodotus spoke of the couriers of the king—but his words even 
more truly describe the King’s couriers of the Twentieth Century. In 
every climate the world over you will find these sturdy motor cars de- 
fying roads and weather that amply prove their title to this classic praise. 


The King’s perfect power plant; special cantilever springs; pure European stream-line body ; 
generous roominess; extra heavy frame; full floating rear axle and efficient cooling system, are a 
few of the features you should investigate before purchasing any car. You risk disappointment 
if you fail to include the King in your car-hunting itinerary. 


Model C — Season of 1915 -— 30-35 H. P.— Touring Car and Roadster 


$1075 WITH EQUIPMENT. Ward Leonard starting and light- 
ing system, $90 net additional. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


DEALERS -— We are glad to fully prove the financial stability and permanence of the King Company, and the high value of the 
King car, to any responsible dealer who in turn satisfies us of his ability to properly represent the King in his district. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street New York Service Department, 250 West 54th Street 











